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VII. — The Pagan Reaction in the Late Fourth Century 
By Professor CLIFFORD H. MOORE 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The third century was a period in which paganism lost 
much of its vitality and Christianity enjoyed a rapid growth. 
It is true the Roman state religion was to enjoy the support 
of the state revenues until 382 a.d. when Gratian confiscated 
the lands and revenues of the pagan temples and withdrew 
the privileges of the pagan priests and the Vestals, 1 and that 
even after 412 the pagan party was still strong enough to call 
forth Augustine's City of God and Orosius' History to combat 
the charge that Rome's misfortunes and sack by Alaric were 
due to her neglect of her ancient gods. Yet it is quite clear 
that throughout the Roman provinces pagan worship, whether 
the ancient rites of the Greco-Roman religion or those of the 
religions derived from the East, had lost much of its power 
before 300 a.d. Dedications to Jupiter and to the other 
members of the official pantheon, of course, were still set up, 
but the datable inscriptions later than the year 300 are com- 
paratively few. The dedications to the Oriental divinities, 
such as the Great Mother of the Gods, Isis and her associates, 
Mithras, etc., also virtually cease in the provinces with the 
third century — in fact they are rare after 250 a.d. So far 
as I can discover, the entire Empire, outside of Rome, has 
yielded only twenty dedications which can possibly be dated 
later than the middle of the third century ; 2 on the other 

1 Cf . Cod. Theod. xvi, 10, 20 ; and for the date of Gratian's action, de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, in, 693. 

2 These inscriptions are as follows : 

Italy outside Rome: Mithras, C.I.L. xi, 5737, Sentinum (c. 260?); Rev. 

Arch. 1914, 370, no. 249, Como (c. 301); C.I.L. v, 803, Aquileia (284- 

305). Mater Deum, C.I.L. x, 3699, Cumae (251); xrv, 42, Ostia (251- 

3?); x, 3698, Cumae (289). 
Africa : Deus Aeternus, C.I.L. vm, 21581, Dublineau (261). Dea Caelestis, 

Rev. Arch. 1907, 486, no. 245, Timgad (saec. hi ex.?). Mater Deum, Rev. 
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hand the city of Rome has furnished twenty-nine. More- 
over of the twenty inscriptions eleven relate to Mithras-Sol 
and six to the Mater Deum. Again nine of the total number 
have come from Africa, where it was natural that the worship 
of the foreign divinities should persist longer than in the other 
western provinces. What is especially striking is that all the 
European provinces taken together have yielded but six in- 
scriptions — a fact which cannot be attributed to economic 
decay or to the disasters caused by invasions. Of these six, 
two are especially instructive. The first, C.I.L. in, 4413, 
comes from Carnuntum, where in 307 the Augusti — Dio- 
cletian, Maximianus, Galerius, and Licinius — and the 
Caesares restored a shrine of Mithras : D(eo) S(oli) I(nvicto) 
M(ithrae) | fautori imperii sui | Iovii et Herculii | religiosissimi 
I Augusti et Caesares | sacrarium restituerunt. The last 
datable inscription before this which has been found in 
Pannonia belongs to 244. 3 In Noricum, at the modern village 
of Tanzenberg, was discovered the following . from 311 A.D. 
(C.I.L. m, 4796) : D(eo) I(nvicto) M(ithrae) templum 
vetusta(te) | conlabsum quot fuit | per annos amplius | L 
desertum Aur(elius) | Hermodorus v(ir) p(erfectissimus) 
m(edi)t(erranei) a novo restitui fecit. Quot edificatum est 
divo I Maximiano VIII et Maximino it(e)r(um) | A(u)g(ustis) 
con(sulibus). Quar(tino) Ursiniano cur (ante). The words 
templum vetustate conlabsum quot fuit per annos amplius 

Arch. 1898, 462, no. 46, Mactar (284-305). Mithras (Sol Invictus), C.I.L. 

viii, 5143, Thagaste (275); vni, 1329, Slugia (276-282); vra, 4578, 

Diana (283-284) ; vin, 8713, Bir Haddada (313-315). Sarapis, Rev. Arch. 

1908, 337, no. 74, Choud-el-Butel (244-246). 
Britain: Mithras, C.I.L. vn, 646, Housesteads (252). 
Dacia : Mithras (Sol), C.I.L. in, 968, Dorstaat (270-275). 
Pannonia : Mithras (Sol), C.I.L. in, 4413, Carnuntum (307). 
Noricum : Mithras, C.I.L. m, 4796, Tanzenberg (311). 
Achaia : Mater Deum, C.I.L. ni, 172-173, Athens (387). 

3 C.I.L. in, 15184. The chronology is not wholly certain since [Hydatius] 
(Chron. Min., ed. Mommsen, 1, 231) and Prosper, Epit. Chron. (ib. 1, 448) give 
the date of the elevation of Licinius as 308, one year later than Jerome and the 
Chron. Pose. 
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L desertum tell a significant story, especially when taken in 
conjunction with the evidence from other sources. Paganism, 
both the older state religion and the religions imported from 
the East, was dying rapidly in the West after 250 a.d. Yet, 
as we are aware, paganism was far from knowing that it was 
moving to its eclipse. On the contrary, the lower and more 
ignorant classes still held to their ancient practices and were 
given to all kinds of superstitions ; the educated classes had 
widely embraced the mystical henotheistic views which philos- 
ophy had popularized ; these views were not in conflict with 
popular polytheism, and we may add, they had legitimatized 
superstition. The hold which the religious philosophy of 
the time had on the intellectuals was all the greater because 
of the strong ethical tendencies of its teachings; the better 
society, convinced of the value of morality, became more 
humane and altruistic; it was also moved by a confidence 
in a beneficent Providence consciously operative in the world. 
Finally the imperial house, now fortified by three centuries 
of history and strengthened by the universal worship of the 
emperor and the divi, was able to assert its divine rights, re- 
quiring the TTpocncvvrjcri.*; {adoratio) in place of the former 
salutatio and taking the titles of Iovii and Herculii — names 
which suggested identity of the Augusti and Caesares with 
Jupiter and Hercules, without actually claiming it. 4 Who- 
ever was responsible for the movement, whether Galerius or 
not, the forces of paganism were rallied, and on Feb. 24, 303 
the edict was issued which began the last official persecution 
of the Christians. 5 After eight years had passed, the failure 
of the measures taken to suppress Christianity, certain po- 
litical motives, and possibly remorse and apprehension, led 
Galerius on April 30, 311 to issue in his own name, and that 
of Licinius and Constantine, an edict of toleration ; two years 
later the freedom and position of the Christians were con- 

4 Cf. C.I.L. hi, 4413, quoted above. 

6 Lact. Mort. Pers. 12 f.; Euseb. H.E. vm, 2. The Chronica differ as to the 
month in which the edict was issued. 
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firmed by the edict of Milan. 6 Christianity was now given 
equal rights with paganism, and later was to enjoy a more 
favored position under Constantius and Constans. This 
religion, so recently the persecuted, became the persecutor 
of heathenism ; 7 the pagan cults and beliefs it proposed 
promptly to destroy. Julian, however, brought hope for a 
moment to the pagan party, without reviving the cruel at- 
tacks on the Christians ; rather he trusted by argument and 
persuasion to win them from their folly. 8 But he was the last 
pagan emperor. It is true that Jovianus (363-364) and Val- 
entinian and Valens (364-375, 364-378) showed themselves 
tolerant or indifferent toward paganism, but Gratian (367- 
383) in his zeal for the Catholic Church sought to repress 
paganism and Christian heresies alike. Under Valentinian II 
(375-392) and especially under the usurper Eugenius (392-394) 
the pagan party in Rome at least hoped for better conditions, 
but the downfall of Eugenius checked their aspirations. The 
ancient beliefs and practices gradually died out, or were 
absorbed and transformed by Christianity. 

For the remainder of my considerations I shall confine 
myself to the city of Rome. The sacred centre of the Empire 

6 Lact. Mart. Pers. 48; Euseb. H.E. x, 2 ff. 

7 The often quoted edict of 341, Cod. Theod. xvi, 10, 2, cesset superstitio, 
sacrificiorum aboleatur insania, etc., is not the only proof. Of prime importance 
in illustrating the extreme views among the Christians is Firmicus Maternus, 
de Errore Prof. Rel. especially 16, 2 and 4 ; 20, 7 ; 28, 6 ; 29, 1-4. 

* Hier. Chron. ann. Abr. 2378 (361 a.d.) : Iuliano ad idolorum cultum 
converso blanda persecutio fuit inliciens magis quam impellens ad sacrificandum 
in qua multi ex nostris voluntate propria conruerunt; Eutr. x, 16, 3 : religionis 
insectator, perinde tamen, ut cruore abstineret. Julian did, however, strike a 
serious blow at the Christians in depriving them of the right to teach : Amm. 
xxn, 10, 7, illud autem inclemens, obruendum perenni silentio, quod arcebat 
docere magistros rhetoricos et grammaticos ritus christiani cultores. This 
passage forms a valuable commentary on Cod. Theod. xm, 3, 5 : Magistros 
studiorum doctoresque excellere oportet moribus primum, deinde facundia. 
sed quia singulis civitatibus adesse ipse non possum, iubeo, quisque docere vult, 
non repente nee temere prosiliat ad hoc munus, sed iudicio ordinis probatus 
decretum curiatium mereatur optimorum conspirante consensu, hoc enim 
decretum ad me tractandum referetur ut altiore quodam honore nostro iudicio 
studiis civitatum accedant (June 17, 362). 
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was naturally the stronghold of conservatism, where tradi- 
tion forced the upper classes to respect their national history 
and the religion with which that history had been bound up 
for more than a thousand years. It therefore is not strange 
that as the growing power of Christianity manifested itself, 
especially in the second half of the fourth century, the op- 
posing party summoned all its strength to maintain itself 
against the advance of Christianity. We now see that this 
must be regarded as paganism's last great effort ; but at the 
time and when taken by itself, it had many characteristics 
of a revival of paganism. 

There were two main causes for this action on the part of 
the pagan party in Rome : the first was the instinct of self- 
preservation ; the second was loyalty to ancient tradition. 

It must have been evident to observant pagans in the latter 
part of Constantine's reign and under that of the zealous 
Constans and Constantius that the position of their party 
had vastly changed. From a tolerant attitude Constantine 
advanced to the position of champion of Catholic Christianity ; 
it is true that his political astuteness kept him from adopting 
repressive measures against the pagans, but it did not hinder 
him from granting privileges to clerics and from protecting 
those who embraced the true faith. 9 His successors were 
positive in their opposition to paganism; yet on the whole 
the pagan party had no serious cause for anxiety, owing to the 
fact that Julian favored them and his immediate successors 
showed great toleration. Nevertheless, the fact remained 
that paganism was now on the defensive. The situation was 
more unfavorable after the accession of Gratian in 367, the 
first emperor to refuse the title of pontifex maximus for him- 
self, and to confiscate the estates and endowments of the 
ancient colleges. Worst of all in the eyes of the pagan no- 
bility he removed from the senate house the altar of Victory . ia 
Then indeed the pagans realized their peril. 

• Cod. Theod. xvi, 2, 1-7. 

10 These things took place in 382 a.d. (Ambros. Ep. 17 and 18; Symm. Ep. 
x,3)- 
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The second cause was the obstinate loyalty to ancient tra- 
dition and usage which more than ten centuries had bred. 
Again belief in the value of their cause was not lacking; in 
fact to many pagans it seemed that the safety of the state and 
the preservation of their civilization depended on the main- 
tenance of that religion with which their national life had 
been so intimately united that separation appeared utter 
ruin. Most men seem instinctively to feel that the welfare 
of society depends on the faithful observance of religious 
duties, even when they no longer believe in the articles of the 
religion. Proofs of this, both ancient and modern, are too 
numerous and familiar to require citation. On that feeling 
the Emperor Augustus had based his religious reforms, con- 
fident that the restoration of ancient practices would reassure 
the Romans as well as have the desired political effect. Now 
almost four centuries had added their length to the national 
tradition, strongest always in the capital of the Empire ; 
the power of this tradition appeared not only in politics, but 
in letters and religion. 

Throughout the fourth century pagans and Christians 
worked side by side in carrying on the affairs of state. The 
Christian emperors, always more tender of paganism in Rome 
than elsewhere, perhaps for political reasons, drew most of 
their officials from the pagan party, which was more numerous 
and could furnish more experts than the party of the opposite 
faith. 11 The Roman senate still had great social prestige, 
and the empty honor of the consulate was the crowning point 
of a noble's career. It is true that the senate had lost most 
of its powers and that the senatorial society was much con- 
cerned with solemn shamming over trifles ; still we must not 
forget that the senate included among its members the chief 
officers of the Empire. The senators were the imperial 
ministers ; they were also the provincial governors. 12 

a On the proportion of Christians to pagans in the fourth century, see 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap, xv ; Friedlander, Sitteng. rv, 8 269 ff . 

18 The career of a great senator of the fourth century may be abundantly 
illustrated from the inscriptions, e.g. C.I.L. vi, 1729: Fl. Sallustio v. c. | cons. 
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It is generally agreed that a majority of the senate was 
probably still pagan under the Emperor Gratian; in any 
case it is certain that its three most distinguished members 
were devoted opponents of Christianity — Nicomachus Fla- 
vianus, Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, and Symmachus. These 
we may fairly regard as the leaders of the adherents to the 
ancient tradition. A sketch of their activities will best 
illustrate the interests and efforts of their party in the period 
now under discussion. 

Symmachus, born in the nobility, filled high offices, both 
secular and priestly, in the state. He was reckoned the 
greatest orator of his day, the most eminent member of the 
cultivated society of Rome. 13 His name is inseparably con- 
nected with the struggle concerning the altar of Victory, to 
which we have referred above. 14 From the days of the 
Emperor Augustus a statue of Victory had presided in the 

ordinario (363 A.D.), | praef. praet., comiti | consistorii, vicario | urbi Romae, 
vicario | Hispaniarum, vicario | quinq. provinciarum, etc.; vi, 1736; Hy- 
metii. — | • • • Iulio Festo Hymetio c. v., | correctori Tusciae et Umbriae, 
praetori urbano, | consulari Campaniae cum Samnio, | vicario urbis Romae 
aeternae, proconsuli | provinciae Africae (366 a.d.), etc.; vi, 1777: Vettio 
Agorio Praetextato v. c. et inl., | correctori Tusciae et Umbriae, | consulari 
Lusitaniae, proconsuli | Achaiae, praef. urb. (367/8 A.D.), praef. praetorii | 
Illyrici Italiae et Africae, cons, designato, | legato amplissimi ordinis septies 
et ad impetrandum reb. arduis | semper opposito, etc. ; vi, T7sr : . . . Petronio | 
Probo v. c, proconsuli Africae, | praef ecto praetorio | per Illyricum Italiam 
et Africam, | consuli ordinario (37T a.d.) etc. These and other similar in- 
scriptions are most conveniently found in Dessau, Insc. Lai. select. 1, 12 to ff. 

It was only in 416 a.d. that pagans were forbidden to hold office or serve 
in the army (Cod. Theod. xvi, to, 21). 

13 C.I.L. vi, 1698 : Phosphorii. | Lucio Aur. Aviano Symmacho v. c, | 
praefecto urbi, consuli (376 a.d.?), pro praefectis praetorio in urbe Roma 
finitimisque | provinciis, praefecto annonae ur|bis Romae, pontifici maiori, 
quinde|cemviro s.f., multis legationibus | pro amplissimis ordinis desideriis | 
apud divos principes functo, qui | primus in senatu sententiam roga|ri solitus 
auctoritate prudentia atq. | eloquentia pro dignitate tanti ordi|nis magnitudinem 
loci eius inpleve|rit, etc. 

Seeck, in the introduction to his Q. Aurelii Symmachi quae supersunt, has 
provided an invaluable commentary on the times. 

14 Ambros. Ep. 17 and 18 ; 57, 4-6 ; Symm. Rel. 3 ; Seeck, Symmachus, Lin f., 
Lvm. 
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Curia over the altar on which sacrifice was made at the con- 
vening of the senate, and before which the senators swore al- 
legiance to the emperor. In 357 the zealous Constantius had 
removed this altar, but it was restored after no great interval. 
For a quarter century paganism enjoyed great freedom from 
persecution ; in fact the Theodosian code shows no law passed 
against the pagans between 356 and 381. 15 When, however, 
that truce was ended by Gratian's repressive measures, the 
climax of his acts in the eyes of the pagans was the removal 
of the altar of Victory. Now the pagan party took alarm; 
its members rallied to secure the restoration of the ancient 
symbol to the senate house, and they united their forces to 
perpetuate their faith and to oppose Christianity. 

In the affair of the altar of Victory Symmachus was se- 
lected to represent the petitioners, while Ambrose, the elo- 
quent and intrepid Bishop of Milan, became the Christian 
champion. Four times Symmachus and his associates failed : 
at the first attempt the Christians prevented the deputation 
from being even received by the emperor; the second time 
Symmachus was able to deliver his appeal before the imperial 
consistory in the extant speech which Dill aptly describes as 
"the last formal and public protest of the proscribed faith." 
Yet again the Christians won. Seven years later Symmachus 
headed another legation, but the Emperor Theodosius, in- 
fluenced by Ambrose, was moved to such wrath when the 
orator brought the subject into a complimentary speech, that 
he ordered the first senator to be driven forthwith in an un- 
cushioned carriage to the hundredth milestone. 16 Still un- 
daunted, in the next year, 392, the pagan party made their 
last appeal, sending a legation to Valentinian II, who was 
in the Gallic Provinces. Ambrose was far away and had not 
even written, but the young emperor stood firm. 17 It is true 
that the usurper Eugenius, the creature of Arbogastes, did 

15 Cod. Theod. xvi, 10, 6-7. 

16 Ambros. Ep. 57, 4. ; [Prosper], de Promiss. el Praedicl. Dei, 3, 38. 

17 Ambros. Ep. 57, 5. 
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restore the sacred symbol for a brief time, but the victory of 
Theodosius on the Frigidus in September, 394 ended forever 
the hopes of the pagan senators. 

The significance of this struggle for our present considera- 
tion lies in the fact that the pagan party, when roused by 
Gratian's acts, felt itself sufficiently strong and united to 
believe that it could make headway against its opponents. 
This was not wholly unjustified, for in 384 Symmachus' ap- 
peal actually won over the imperial consistory, and his pur- 
pose was blocked only by the firmness of Valentinian II. 18 
Moreover, the very persistence exhibited by the pagan leaders 
shows that in their minds their cause was far from hopeless, 
and the action of the Christian senators in urging Ambrose 
to the defence, proves that the Christian faction was by no 
means certain of victory. 19 

The members of the aristocratic circle to which Symmachus 
belonged were naturally moved by national pride to take an 
interest in traditional learning, both sacred and secular, and 
especially to cultivate and preserve the great authors of the 
past. That Vergil was elaborately studied is not surprising, 
for the spell which the epic poet cast over these later genera- 
tions may be regarded as the natural effect of the operation 
of his genius on the sensitive minds of men who could now look 
back on eleven centuries of national history ; and the poet's 
place in Roman education gave him an opportunity to im- 
press young Romans at the plastic period of their lives. Both 
pagan and Christian acknowledged Vergil's sway and showed 
his influence. Yet the antiquarian interest which made 
Servius' commentary a great treasury of ancient lore is not 
without its significance for the subject now in hand. A 
more important witness is Macrobius, whose commentary 
on Cicero's Somnium Scipionis may well be something more 
than evidence of the influence of Cicero on the Neoplatonic 
author; it is quite possible that Macrobius wished to urge 
the Platonic (and Ciceronian) arguments for the immortality 

18 Id., de Obit. Valent. 19; Ep. 17, 8; 57, 2. 19 Ambros. Ep. 17, 10. 
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of the soul and to display ancient pagan learning in general 
in opposition to that of the Christians. His Saturnalia, 
however, is a far more significant proof of the intense anti- 
quarian interest cherished by the pagan litterati. The scene, 
it will be remembered, was laid at the house of Vettius Agorius 
Praetextatus, who with Nicomachus Flavianus is a chief 
spokesman. The dramatic date is about 380. Besides the 
two protagonists there are two representatives of the great 
house of the Albini, who dwell on Vergil as an antiquarian; 
there is Eustathius, who defends Vergil as a philosopher and 
skilful follower of the Greeks against the attacks of Evangelus, 
who. has the unwelcome r61e which condemns him to attack 
the sacred poet; Avienus and the youthful Servius likewise 
play their parts; Symmachus also is there. It is a note- 
worthy gathering of which Praetextatus and Flavianus are 
perhaps the most prominent. They are the authorities on 
augural and pontifical law; and in fact the former appears 
as a profound theologian. 

Nicomachus Flavianus, however, was learned in other 
fields than the law. He wrote an historical work, Annates, 
which he dedicated to the Emperor Theodosius ; 20 he was 
interested in philosophy, and apparently made a Latin version 
of Philostratus' Life of A pollonius of Tyana. 21 In all his ac- 
tivities he testified to the struggle of the pagans against the 
Christians. 

The pagan nobles were also moved to prepare and transmit 
trustworthy texts of the great Roman writers of the past. 22 
Flavianus' son, Livius Nicomachus Flavianus, proconsul of 
Asia in 383, busied himself on his estates in Sicily with the 
text of Livy, as the subscriptions to the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
books show : Nicomachus Flavianus v. c. Ill praefectus urbis 
emendavi apud Hennam. 

20 C.I.L. vi, 1783 ; cf. 1782: historico disertissimo. 

21 Sid. Ep. vm, 3. Possibly a third work de Vestigiis Philosophorum may- 
be attributed to him. Vid. Ioh. Saresb., Poller. 11, 26; vm, 11. 

22 Cf. O. Jahn, Ber. d. sacks. Gesettsch. 1851, 336 ff.; F. Lommatzsch, Zeit.f. 
vergleich. hist. Gesch. xv (1904), 177 ff. 
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The family of the Nicomachi was allied to that of Sym- 
machus by the marriage of Symmachus' daughter to this 
Livius Nicomachus and by the union of the granddaughter 
of the elder Nicomachus with Symmachus' son. That the 
Symmachi also were interested in Livy is proved by the 
following extract from a letter of Symmachus to his friend 
Valerianus (Ep. ix, 13) : Munus totius Liviani operis, quod 
spopondi, etiam nunc diligentia emendationis moratur. The 
words furnish a fortunate commentary on the subscription 
to all the books of Livy's first decade : Victorianus v. c. 
emendavi domnis Symmachis. That the interest of these 
families in Livy lasted to at least the third generation is shown 
by the subscriptions to the 3d, 4th, and 5th books : Nicomachus 
Dexter v. c. emendavi ad exemplum parentis mei Clementiani. 
Praetextatus likewise emended prose and poetic texts, both 
Greek and Latin, according to the testimony of his wife 
(C.I.L. vi, 1779) : 

Tu namque quidquid lingua utraque est proditum, 

Cura soforum, porta quis caeli patet, 

Vel quae periti condidere carmina, 

Vel quae solutis vocibus sunt edita, 

Meliora reddis quam legendo sumpseras. 

With these verses we may compare Symmachus' words 
(Ep. 1, 53, 1) : Nam remissa tempora et ab negotiis publicis 
feriata libris veterum ruminandis libenter expendis. 

Finally, we must observe that in the last contest with 
Christianity, paganism united its religious forces as never 
before. Its devotees, obedient to the syncretistic tendencies 
which had long prevailed, in their need now sought the aid 
of many gods with passionate devotion. The nobility filled 
priesthoods, both native and imported ; and they contributed 
to the restoration of shrines and to the support of cults whose 
revenues had been withdrawn. 

An interesting example of such devotion is furnished by 
an inscription of Tamesius Olympius Augentius, who, ap- 
parently after 382 a.d., rebuilt and supported the shrine of 
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Mithras which his grandfather had established near the present 
San Silvestro (C.I.L. vi, 754) : 

T T Olympii A A 

a a Olim Victor avus, caelo devotus et astris, 

m m Regali sumptu Phoebeia templa locavit. 

e e Hunc superat pietate nepos, cui nomen avitum est, 

s s Antra facit, sumptusque tuos nee, Roma, requirit. 

i i Damna piis meliora lucro : quis ditior illo est, 

i i Qui cum caelicolis parcus bona dividit heres? 

Cf. vi, 749-753- 

The devout also embraced mystic religions with the same 
fanatic zeal which Apuleius had shown two centuries before. 

Their religious passion, moreover, was often united with the 
highest moral purpose and character, as in the case of Vettius 
Agorius Praetextatus who is so highly praised by Macrobius 
and Ammianus. He was prominent in official life from his 
youth, holding many important offices; at the time of his 
death in 384 he was consul designatus. Not only his knowl- 
edge of the Roman religion but his interest in philosophy 
was unusual : one fruit of his studies was a Latin version 
of Themistius' paraphrase of Aristotle's Priores Postremique 
Analytici. 23 He shall furnish our chief illustration here. He 
held the Roman offices of augur, pontifex Vestae, pontifex 
Solis, quindecemvir, curialis Herculis; and he was no less 
devoted to the mystic religions, for his funerary inscription 
describes him as sacratus Libera et Eleusiniis, hierophanta, 
neocorus, tauroboliatus, pater patrum. Led by his precept 
and example, his wife Fabia Paulina became sacrata apud 
Eleusinam deo Iaccho Cereri et Corae, sacrata apud Laernam 
deo Libero et Cereri et Corae, sacrata apud Aeginam deabus, 
tauroboliata, Isiaca, hierophantria deae Hecatae, Graeco- 
sacranea deae Cereris. 24 

23 Boeth. de Interpr., editio secunda, i, p. 289. In general, see Seeck, Sym- 
machus, ixxxm ff. 

24 C.I.L. vi, 1779-1780. 
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Second only to Praetextatus was Iulianus Kamenius, of 
whom it is recorded that he was VII vir epulonum, pater 
sacrorum summi invicti Mitrhe (sic), hierofanta Aecatae, 
archibuculus dei Liberi, XV vir s.f., tauroboliatus deum matris, 
pontifex maior. 26 

These examples must suffice. Yet there is one piece of 
evidence on which I should like to dwell for a moment. 
Praetextatus, his wife Paulina, and Kamenius had all enjoyed 
the cleansing blood of the taurobolium. The records of those 
who received this rite in the latter part of the fourth century 
are strikingly interesting. The last initiate known to us is 
that Nicomachus Flavianus, whom I have had occasion to 
mention so often already. Shortly before his death in 394 
he received the bloody bath which was to render him secure 
for twenty years. His act stirred some unknown Christian 
to attack him in an invective still extant, which is the chief 
source of our knowledge here. 26 

But the end had come. The victory of Theodosius over 
Eugenius had dashed the pagans' hopes, and the last gallant, if 
vain, effort of the Roman nobility who had remained faithful 
to the ancient rites and pagan mysteries, soon died away. 
Henceforth Christianity was triumphant in high places. 

25 Bull. 1st. 1884, 56. 

86 Riese, Anth. Lai. 4. On the taurobolium see Wissowa, Religion u. Kullur 
d. Rbmer, 322 ff., and the literature there given. 



